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LO OS R. 


REMARKS, Ge. 
R. Hobbes, in his Philoſophical 
Elements of a True Citizen, ſets 


1 out with an intention to confute 


this received opinion, That man is a crea- 
ture born fit for ſociety. To do this, he 
enumerates the vicious affections inherent 
in human nature, which affections are con- 
fined to the innate quality of ſelfiſhneſs. 
From theſe premiſes he draws this in- 
ference, that man cannot deſire ſociety from 
love, but through hope of gain: therefore, 
ſays he *, the original of all great and laſt. 
ing ſocieties conſiſted, not in the mutual 
good will men had toward each other, 
but in the mutual fear they had of each 
other. 


ide Hobbes's Philoſophical Rudiments concern- 
ing Government and Society, 8yo, ed. 1751. 


THE 


(2] 

Tux opinion that man is born fit for ſo- 
ciety cannot, we apprehend, be affected by 
Mr. Hobbes's poſition, if granted; ſince 
in his enumeration of the laws of nature, 
which he calls the dictate of right reaſon, 
he takes in all thoſe virtues which render 
man not only fit for ſociety, but amiable 
in it; and aſſerts *, that reaſon, which is 
the law of nature, is given by God to every 
man for the rule of his actions. But Mr. 
Hobbes ſays , that infants are born inca- 
pable of reaſon, and all men are born in- 
fants; therefore man is not born a crea- 
ture fit for ſociety. 

Mx. Hobbes's argument to prove that 
man'is not born a creature fit for ſociety, 
ſeems to be of the ſame nature with the 
following : | 
New-born infants are : incapable of walk- 

ing; 

W man, being born an infant, is 
not born a creature fit for walking. 

But infants are born with two legs, and 
the power of motion, which are the 


Chap. iv. p. 58, art. 1. 
+ Chap. i. p. 6, annot; 1. 
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means for that action when it becomes 

neceſſary to their ſtate; 

Therefore man, by being born with the 
neceſſary means, cannot be ſaid to be 
born unfit for walking 

And infants, tho' born incapable of rea- 
ſon, by being born with human attri- 
butes, are born with the means neceſ- 
ſary for attaining it ; 

Therefore man, by being born with the 
neceſſary means, is born a creature apt 
for reaſon ; and a creature apt for reaſon 
is a creature apt for ſociety. 

Wr apprehend Mr. Hobbes's bebe 
is mere quibbling; and this, becauſe it is 
obvious that the meaning of the philo- 
ſophers whom Mr. Hobbes attempts to 
confute is, that man is born a creature fit 
for ſociety, notwithſtanding his reaſoning 
faculties do not immediately arrive at ma- 
turity. In his infant ſtate, ſociety is the 
only means of preſerving his being ; this 
makes him love, it. In his maturer age, 
what Mr. Hobbes calls the dictate of right 
reaſon makes him capable of it. This 
reaſon, according to the ſame author, is 
given by God to every man for the rule of 
his actions; therefore no man is exempt 

B 2 from 


[4] 
from this capability. This amounts to 
what the philoſophers have advanced, that 


man is born a creature fit for ſociety. 


Mx. Hobbes, in the enumeration of the 
rights of that man whom a ſociety have 
truſted with the ſupreme command, inſerts 
the following *: Meum et tuum, . juſt and 
unjuſt, and the like, it belongs to this man 
to determine. Theſe determinations are 
called the civil laws, and the civil laws are 
no other than the commands of him who 


hath the ſupreme authority; and Þ this ſu- 


preme governor is not to be bound to the 
Civil law, for that would be to be bound 
to himſelf. Now, ſays he , this ſame ſu- 
preme command ſeems ſo harſh to the 
greateſt part of men, that they hate the 
very naming of it, and will have a city 
well enough conſtituted, if they who ſhall 
be the citizens convening do agree con- 
cerning certain articles propounded, and 
in that convent agitated and approved, and 
do command them to be obſerved, and 
puniſhments preſcribed to be inflicted on 
the breakers of them. Who ſees not that 


* Vide Dominion, chap. vi. p. 9o, et 99. 
+ Chap. vi. p. 98, et ſeq. 1 Chap. vi. p. 103 et 4. 
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the aſſembly who preſcribed - theſe things 
had an abſolute power? If this afſembly 
diſſolves without appointing certain times 
of meeting, there is a power ſomewhere 
left to puniſh thoſe who ſhall tranſgreſs the 
laws, which cannot poſſibly be without 
an abſolute power. 

IT is evident from this jumble, that 
Mr. Hobbes, either wilfully or ignorantly, 
here confounds abſolute with limited 
power. There is a power left to puniſh 
thoſe who ſhall tranſgreſs the laws, ſays he. 
The very meaning of the word law in this 
caſe is a ſuppoſition of certain approved ar- 
ticles, to the tranſgreſſion of which there 
is affixed certain penalties; therefore a 
power lodged in the hands of one or more 
magiſtrates to inflict fixed penalties on the 
tranſgreſſor of fixed laws, is merely exe- 
cutive. This power can only reach an of- 
fender of fixed laws; therefore the offender 
is puniſhed by the words of the law; not by 
the will of the inflicter. If there are regal 
privileges annexed to this executive power, 
wecall it a limited power, becauſe reſtrained 
by the aforeſaid laws; if without this 
* merely executive; if with the 
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[6] 
aforeſaid privileges bound to no laws, 
abſolute. 

A MONARCHY “*, ſays Mr. Hobbes, is 
derived from the power of the people 
transferring its right to. one man. The 
whole right of the people conveyed on 
him, he can then do whatſoever the people 
could do before he was elected; and the 
people is no longer one perſon, but a rude 
multitude, as being only one before by 
virtue of the ſupreme command, now con- 
veyed from themſelves on this one man. 
This elector monarch can do his ſubjects 
no injury, becauſe they have ſubjected their 
right and will to defend themſelves to him: 
neither doth he oblige himſelf to any for 
the command he receives; for he receives 
it from the people, who ceaſeth to be a 
perſon as ſoon as that act is done; and the 
perſon vaniſhing, all obligations to the per- 
ſon vaniſheth. 

A CONTRACT made by two r 
parties muſt be equally binding; therefore 
Mr. Hobbes's- figure of the diſſolution of 


F * Vide Dominion, chap. vii. art. 11, p. 118, et 
eq. 


the 
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the perſon does not ſerve his argument a 
whit ; for if the perſon, viz. the people, 
diſſolves, the obligation, if void of one fide, 
is ſo of the other. If the perſon: continues 
any breach of the contract, tho* it only 
affects an individual, disfranchiſes that per- 
ſon from the obligation of performing their 
part of the contract; and if a people, in 
transferring their- right to the monarch, 
look upon themſelves diffolved as a body, 
and return to ſo many individuals, yet if 
that monarch refuſe to perform thoſe ſtipu- 
lated articles previous to his being veſted 
with that right, he by his non-performance 
forfeits that right: that right forfeited re- 
turns again to the people, and he himſelf 
is no more than one of the multitude. 
Farther, there can be no ſuch contract 
without an obligation mentioned or ſup- 
poſed ; for the will of the contractor is ne- 
ceſſary to the making of a lawful contract, 
and no rational perſon can will fo abſurdly 
as to give up his natural right to another, 
without the propoſing to himſelf more 
advantages than he could otherwiſe have 
enjoyed, had he not diveſted himſelf of 
that right. 
Wr get a right over irrational creatures, 
8 ſays 
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[8] 
ſays Mr. Hobbes“, in the ſame manner that f 
we do over the perſons of men, viz. bß 
force and natural ſtrength : our dominion, *' 
therefore, over beaſts hath its original from 
the right of nature, not from divine poſi- 
tive right; for then no man might have 
killed a beaſt for his food but he to whom 
the Divine pleaſure was made manifeſt by 


holy writ ; a moſt hard condition for men 


indeed, whom the beaſts might devour 
without injury, and yet they might not 


deſtroy them. 
YET this 1s, according to Mr. Hobbes 8 


opinion, the ſame predicament in which a 


man ſtands who has given up his natural 
right to a monarch. If it is hard to be 
in the power of a beaſt to be deſtroyed 
without injury, (whoſe hunger alone com- 
pels-him to blood-ſhed) is it not harder 
to be in the power of the creature man, 
whoſe appetites are more various and more 
capricious than a beaſt ; and theſe appe- 
tites moſt commonly wax ſo wanton by 
power, that they create affections which 
ſeem to have no one principle in nature or 
reaſon, but all noxious to the ſafety of man: 


* Vide Dominion, art. 10, p. 132 et 3. 
there- 


191 

therefore an abſolute monarch is a beaſt 
of a more peculiar and a more hurtful 
nature than any other in the creation. 

PARENTS can claim no dominion over 
their children from the a& of generation, 
ſays Mr. Hobbes *; that right belongs to 
the mother only, not from that act, but 
becauſe ſhe may rightly, and at her own 
will, breed him up, or adventure him to 
fortune: if ſhe breed him up, it is fup- 
poſed to be on condition that he is her 
ſervant. | 

Wr know that the right of parents to 
expoſe their children has been the civil 
law of many countries; but that they have 
a natural right ſo to do is a bold aſſertion 
of Mr. Hobbes's, which nature and reaſon 
contradict. The mother's care for the pre- 
ſervation of her young is an invariable 
dictate of nature through all her works. 
Different animals have many qualities 
oppoſite to each other, and peculiar to 
their different ſpecies; yet the tender- 
neſs of maternal feeling is common to 
all, and is a compelling force to obey 


* Vide Dominion, chap. ix. p. 135 et 136, article r, 
et 2, 


C this 


10 
this dictate. The human ſpecies are 
more ſtrongly bound to this obligation 
than brute animals: reaſon and morality 


ſtrongly urges the care and preſerva- 
tion of an exiſtence by themſelves occa- 
ſioned as a duty never to be omitted; by the 
law of juſtice, therefore, they, being thus 
bound to this act, cannot have it in their op- 
tion whether they will do it or not: but Mr. 
Hobbes will rather advance any abſurdity, 
than own that power has its rights from 
| reaſonable cauſes. We are of Mr. Hobbes's 
| opinion, that it is very abſurd to derive 
the right of parents over their children 
| from the act of generation; their right 
{ proceeds only from the tender feelings 
| which are inſeparable from the quality of 
| | parents. This is the firſt natural obliga- 
tion owed by children: this makes it more 
advantageous for them to be. under the 
commands of their parents, than under any 
other government. The many benefits 
which a parent confers on a child in the 
helpleſs ſtate of infancy, adds to the firſt 
natural obligation. In a maturer age, theſe 
obligations have force enough to make it 
the duty of a child to obey his parents in 
all things, if their commands are not op- 
polite 


281 
poſite to the laws of his country, or the | 
dictates of reaſon : but, as this authority 
has only its right from ſuppoſed benefits 
beſtowed, it muſt be greater or leſs in 
proportion to the degree of thoſe benefits. 
Parents that are enemies, inſtead of bene- 
factors, forfeit that right, which alone has 
its foundation from the obligation of re- 


ceived benefits. 


Mn. Hobbes, in his compariſon of the 
ſtate of nature with the civil, ſays , that 
the grievance of ſubjects does not arid from 
the ill inſtitution or ordination of the govern» 
ment, (becauſe in all manner of govern- 
ments ſubjects may be oppreſſed) but from 
the ill adminiſtration of a well-eſtabliſhed . 
government. 

Wr agree with Mr. Hobbes, that the 
grievances and oppreſſions of ſubjects ariſe 
from the ill adminiſtration of govern- 
ment ; but to this muſt add, that, if Mr, 
Hobbes was as well acquainted with the 
ſcience of, policy, as he is an adept in 
the art of confounding things, he would 
know that the peculiar excellence of a go- 
vernment, properly conſtituted, is to raiſe 


* Vide Dominion, chap. x. p. 150, art. 2. 
22 thoſe 


[12] 
thoſe to the adminiſtration whoſe virtues 
and abilities render them capable of this 
arduous taſk ; and to deprive thoſe of that 
office, who upon trial are found at all de- 
fective: therefore, a well-conſtituted go- 
vernment can never be fo long ill admi- 
niſtered as to become a grievance to the 
ſubject. 

Ms. Hobbes hd in his praiſe of mo- 
narchy, ſays, that the following arguments 
hold forth monarchy as more eminent than 
other governments: firſt, that the whole 


univerſe is governed by one God: ſecondly, 


that the ancients preferred the monarchical 


ſtate beyond all others : thirdly, that the 


paternal government inſtituted by God 
himſelf, was monarchical : and, laſtly, that. 
other governments were compacted by men 
on the ruins of monarchy. 

THAT the univerſe is governed by one 
God we will not diſpute; and will alſo add, 
that God has an undoubted right to govern 
what he has himſelf created, and that it 
is beneficial to the'creature to be governed 
by the Father of all things ; but that this 
ſhould be an argument for a man to govern 


+ Vide Dominion, chap. x. p. 150, art. 3- 
what 
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| Wie he has not created, and with whom 
& nation can have no ſuch” paternal con- 
nexion, is a paradox which Mr. Hobbes 
has left unſolved. 

Tux ſecond argumient, that the ancients 
Preferred the monarchical ſtate before all 
others, is an aſſertion contradicted by tlie 
only civilized ſocieties in ancient hiſtory, 
viz, the Greeks, from whom alone we can 
learn ancient prudence. They diſdainetl | 
this government, and called all pretenders 
to it tyrants and uſurpers. | 
Tux third argument, that the paterndl 
government inſtituted by God was mo- 
narchigal, is an aſſertion which is contra- 
dicted by many examples in the only 
hiſtory through which we know of this 
inſtitution. The power Adam had over 
his' children is not mentioned as of the 
monarchical kind. We find him no where 
exerciſing this power or claiming it as his 
due; and yet there could not have been 
a more equitable occaſion for exerciſing it, 
than the perfidions murder of Abel pre- 
ſented. But, if Mr. Hobbes could prove 
that the paternal power inſtituted by God 
was monarchical, he cannot from that con- 
clude that the monarchical r is 
| ' preferable 


[ 14 ] 

preferable to all others, without - falling 
into his uſual abſurdities, viz. that a man 
ought to have a right of governing crea- 
tures whom he has not generated, be- 
cauſe God has given him a right of go- 
verning creatures whom he has gene- 
rated, 

Tux laſt argument, that other govern- 
ments are compacted by the artifice of men 
on the ruins of monarchy, makes againſt the 
ſubject of his praiſe, viz. abſolute monarchy. 
If abſolute monarchies were inſtituted in 
the earlieſt times, before the invention of 
mankind was improved by experience, 
thoſe other governments built on its ruins, 
which have both experience and invention 
for their founders, ſhould be infinitely more 
excellent from theſe ſuperior advantages. 

Sou there are, ſays Mr. Hobbes +, 
who are diſcontented with the government 
under one; for no other reaſon, but be- 
cauſe it is under one; as if it were an un- 
reaſonable thing, that one man ſhould fo 
far excel in power as to be able at his plea- 


ſure to diſpoſe of all the reſt. Theſe men, 


ſure, if they could, would withdraw their 
allegiance from .under the dominion of 


1 Vide Dominica, _ x. p. 1 5, art 4. 
God: : 
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God: but this exception againſt one is 
ſuggeſted by envy, while they fee one man 
in poſſeſſion of what all deſire. For the 
ſame reaſon, they would judge it to be as 
unreaſonable if a few commanded, unleſs 
they themſelves either were, or hoped to 
be, of the number; for if it be an un- 
reaſonable thing, that all men have not an 
equal right, ſurely an ariſtocracy muſt be 
unreaſonable alſo. 

Tux queſtion of government is here art- 
fully, or perhaps ignorantly, confined to 
two claſſes, which are equal uſurpations on 
the rights of men, viz. abſolute monarchy, 
and abſolute ariſtocracy. Other compa- 
riſons would be too unfavorable to the 
author's ſyſtem : but who but ſach dreamers 
as Mr. Hobbes does not ſee, that to be in 
the abſolute power of one, or many men, 
is juſtly the object of averſion to any but 
to thoſe who have fallen into that ſtate of 
beſtiality, to which Ariſtotle compares men 
who ſubmit to abſolute government. 

Because, ſays Mr. Hobbes, we have 
ſhewn, that the ſtate of equality is the 
ſtate of war, and that therefore inequality 
was introduced by a general conſent ; this 
inequality, whereby he, whom we have 

volun- 
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voluntarily given more to, enjoys more, is 
no longer to be accounted an unreaſonable 
thing. 

By this dogmatic aſſertion, that the ſtate 
of equality is the ſtate of war, it is plain 
that the poor philoſopher is entirely ig- 
norant of the following truth, that poli- 
tical equality, and the laws of good go- 
vernment, are fo far from incompatible, 
that one never can exiſt to een 
without the other. 

Bur, as if Mr. Hobbes intended to ſhew, 
that there was no abſurdity, however ex- 
treme, that he could not fall into, he farther 
obſerves, that ſure thoſe men who think it 
an unreaſonable thing, that one man ſhould 
ſo far excel in power, as to be able to diſ- 
poſe of all the reſt, if they could, would 
withdraw their allegiance from God. As 
there are few men, but the ingenious author 
of this obſervation, would be abſurd and 
wicked enough to put ſuch an equality be- 
tween God and man, I think it no farther 
neceſſary to anſwer this blaſphemy than the 
order of controverſial argument requires. 
Sure, ſays the author, ſuch men, if they 
could, would withdraw their allegiance 
from God : that is, becauſe men will not 

| ſubmit 


(to J 

ſubmit to be abſolutely at the mercy of a 
weak brother, theſe men would, if they 
could, withdraw their allegiance from God. 
What is this but putting the creature upon 
an equality with the Creator ? If not; 
where lies the compariſon ? for the ſame 
men, who would not be in the power of 
a creature, as weak, and perhaps weaker, 
than themſelves, might bleſs the fate that 
only ſubjected them to the merciful, un- 
erring juriſdiction of God. Mr. Hobbes, 
in his laſt obſervation, has given a ſtrong 
reaſon againſt the government under 
one. But this exception againſt one, 
ſeys he, is ſuggeſted by envy, whilſt they 
ſee one man in poſſeſſion of what all dere. 
Is it not a very unreaſonable thing, that 
one man, without pretenſion to ſuperior 
virtue, ſhould be alone in poſſeſſion of what 
all men deſire? and that every other indi- 
vidual in a whole nation, however fruitful 
that nation is of worthy eminent men, 
ſhould be thus deprived of their ſhare in the 
government? which muſt be eſteemed the 
moſt conſummate reward of virtue, if the 
poſſeſſion of it is what all men deſire. 

I conFss, ſays Mr. Hobbes +, that it is a 


+ Vide Dominion, chap. x. p. 153, art. 6. 
D grievance 


[18] | 
grievance when a monarch exacts, beſides 
the honorable ſuſtaining of his own 
houſehold, and the neceſſary charges of 
the commonwealth, ſums to ſatisfy his 
luſts, enrich his ſons, kindred, favourites, 


and flatterers. This is indeed a grievance, 


but of the number of thoſe that accom- 


pany all kinds of government, and are 


more tolerable under a monarchy than in 
a democracy ; for, tho' the monarch would 
enrich them, they cannot be many, be- 


cauſe belonging but to one. 
THis aſſertion is one of Mr. Hobbes's 


political axioms. They cannot be many, be- 


cauſe belonging but to one. Now, if the 
| ſons, kindred, and favorites of a mo- 
narch, may not be many, becauſe be- 


longing but to one, (tho' we ſee that this 
is not an infallible conſequence, by the 
train of kindred, wives, concubines, and 
favorites, which partake of the wealth of 
an Aſiatic monarch) yet his flatterers may 
be as numerous as are thoſe of a number 
of men; for flatterers follow the power, not 
the perſon. The common pomp of a court 
is a heavy burthen to ſociety ; and a man 
who has but few kindred and favorites, 


may-laviſh on them few the ſpoils of a 
8 whole 


| [19] 
whole nation. That this, in more or leſs 
degrees, has been the conſtant practice of 


every abſolute monarch, the preſent ſitua- 
tion of the greater number of inhabitants 
of France, Spain, and all countries where 
this deteſtable government has taken place, 
fully evinces. The conſtant expences of 
the Aſiatic monarchs, without mentioning 
the examples of a Lewis the Fourteenth 
of Frange, a Harry the Eighth of Eng- 
land, or the more ancient ones of a Cali- 
gula, a Claudius, a Nero, a Vitellius, are 


examples that the Iuſts of one man is ſuf- + 


ficient to diſſipate all the riches that the 
induſtry and frugality of a whole nation 
can collect. Mr. Hobbes goes farther on 
with his obſervation. In a democracy, 
ſays he, there are many powerful families 
to be rewarded. 

Men that deſerve reward have, indeed, 
ever been rewarded in popular govern- 
ments ; but then it has been with honors 
of little coſt, tho' peculiarly adapted to 
pleaſe and reward generous minds ; ſuch 
as the various crowns given by the Romans 
to their moſt virtuous citizens, or ſtatues 
erected of them in the public places, both 
to perpetuate the memory of their wor- 

> 1F Uh thineſs, 
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thineſs, and alſo the well-condudted grati- 
tude of their country. Few, if any, are 
the inſtances which Mr. Hobbes could 
have produced, where a democracy ever 
impoveriſhed the commonwealth, to en- 
rich their favorites, however worthy they 
eſteemed them. 

A MONARCH, ſays Mr. Hobbes, may 
promote unworthy perſons ; yet oft · times 
he will not do it: but, in a democracy, all 
the popular men are ſuppoſed to do it, be- 
cauſe it is neceſſary. However neceſſary 
Mr. Hobbes may ſuppoſe this to be, it is 
very certain, that all democracies have 
taken contrary courſes. If by chance any 
unworthy perſons were promoted to high 
offices, they were never continued long in 
them ; and tho' monarchs may do other- 
wiſe, it is almoſt always their practice to. 
employ the moſt unworthy men they can 
find: and, indeed, the deſigns of a ge- 
neral aſſembly and an individual being 
commonly very different, the ſame ſort, of 
perſons cannot be proper to execute both. 
The defign of a general aſſembly muſt ever 
be the good of the commonwealth, as con- 
ducive to their own general and particular 


good: this leads them to pitch on thoſe 
people, 
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people, whoſe virtues and abilities are moſt 
capable to ſerve the republic. Now, the | 
deſigns of an :individual being commonly 
to gratify his own luſts and private ad- 
vantages, and thofe luſts and private ad- 
vantages being ever incompatible with the 
good of the public, it leads him to em- 
ploy thoſe villains, whoſe abilities are equal 
only to cunning, and proper only to the 
deſtruction of the commonweal, 

ANOTHER grievance which is complained 
of in monarchy, ſays Hobbes“, is that per- 
petual fear of death, which every man muſt 
be in, when he conſiders, that the ruler 
hath not only power to appoint what 
puniſhments he liſts on any tranſgreſſions, 
but that he may alſo in his wrath and 
ſenſuality ſlaughter his innocent ſubjects. 
This is the fault of the ruler, not of the 
government. All the acts of Nero are not 
eſſential to monarchy ; and ſubjets are 
often leſs undeſervedly condemned under 
one ruler, than under the people. Kings 
are only ſevere againſt thoſe who either 
trouble them with impertinent counſel, or 
oppoſe their will: wherefore, ſome Nero 


_ ® Vide Dominion, chap. x. p. 154, art. 7. 


or 
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or Caligula reigning, no man can unde- 
ſervedly ſuffer but ſuch as are known to 
him, and ſuch as are remarkable for ſome 
eminent charges ; and not all neither, but 
they only who are poſſeſſed of what he 
deſires to enjoy; for they that are offen- 
five and contumelious are deſervedly pu- 
niſhed. Whoſoever, therefore, in a mo- 
narchy, will lead a retired life, let him be 
what he will that reigns, he is out of 
danger. 

I sHouLD be glad to find out what our au- 
thor could mean by this abſurd paradoxical 
diſtinction, that a tyrant's having it in his 
power to ſlaughter his innocent ſubjects, is 
the fault of the ruler, not of the govern- 
ment. ,Tho' a ruler be malicious or ſenſual 
enough to deſire the laughter of innocent 
people for the gratification of his vices, 
yet, if the nature of the government does 
not allow him that power, his inclinations 
alone will not give it him ; therefore his 
capability of committing theſe i injuries muſt 
proceed from the vicious nature of the go- 
vernment, and the ſufferings of innocent 
ſubjects from the fault of the ruler is a con- 
ſequence of that viciouſneſs. 


Mx. Hobbes's next nice diſtinction is, that 
the 
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the as of a Nero are not eſſential to mo- 
narchy. If Mr. Hobbes means that Nero, 
tho in poſſeſſion of monarchical power, was 
not under a neceſſity of doing all the evil 
that this power made him capable of doing, 
he is in the right: but I cannot ſee any 
advantage he can draw from this argu- 
ment ; for tho' the execrable villainies that 
Nero committed was not eſſential to the 
nature of his power, but proceeded from 
the profligacy of his diſpoſition, yet that 
profligacy, which was much, encreaſed, if 
not created, by abſolute power, could not 
have been fatal to his ſubje&s, had he not 
been veſted with that power; therefore, 
theſe accidents, tho' not eſſential, are the 
natural conſequences of that power. 

OuR author's next aſſertion i is, that ſub- 
jects are often leſs undeſervedly condemned 
under one ruler than under the people. I. 
could wiſh he had taken the pains to have 
given us one ſingle inſtance to ſupport this 
aſſertion : I really do not know one example 
in ſettled governments, where the power of 
the people ever, through malice, wantonneſs, 
or rapaciouſneſs, tortured. or put to death 
one fellow-citizen. If ſuch accidents have 
ever happened, it has been through 
miſtake ; 
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miſtake ;' and theſe examples are ſo rare, 
that, were he to produce them againſt the 
numbers of innocent and worthy people 
which- have ſuffered under monarchical 
power, they would be found as light in 
the balance, as his own empty nen 
againſt proofs poſitive. v8. | 
Ox would think, byour authors follow- 
ing arguments, that he had thrown off his 
uſual gravity, and intended to ridicule the 
ſubje& of his declared veneration. Kings, 
ſays he, are only ſevere againſt thoſe who 
trouble them with impertinent counſel, or 
oppoſe their will: therefore, ſome Nero or 
Caligula reigning, no man can undeſervedly 
ſuffer, but ſuch as are known to him, or are 
remarkable for ſome eminent charges; and 
not all neither, but ſuch as are poſſeſſed of 
what he deſires to enjoy; for they that 


are offenſive and contumelious are de- 


ſervedly puniſhed. Whoſoever, therefore, 
in a monarchy, will lead a'retired life, be 
he what he will that reigns, is out of dan- 
ger.—Could the moſt inveterate enemy to 
abſolute monarchy urge ſtronger arguments 
againſt it, than this man has unwittingly 
done ? whereby he allows, that there does 
ſubſiſt in "this kind of government the 
moſt 
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moſt irremediable inconveniences. iſt, Men 
cannot give advice to abſolute monarchs in 
the moſt important affairs of a nation, even 
tho' inexperience, ignorance; or ſtupidity, 
ſhould make them incapable of judging 
rightly themſelves, without being offenſive, 
contumelious, and juſtly liable to ſevere. 
puniſhments. This is making it an im- 
poſſible thing to mitigate, or in any man- 
ner to remedy, the evils that muſt happen 

to a nation from being governed by a bad, 
| ignorant, or fooliſh prince. We are very 
much obliged to Mr. Hobbes for ſaving us 
the trouble of confuting that filly argu- 
ment, urged by moſt favorers of kingly 
government, viz. that an ignorant prince 
may be helped by underſtanding coun- 
ſellors. He is above ſuch ſtale deceit, and 
plainly tells us, that it is fooliſh, and even 
unlawful, to attempt to oppoſe, or in any 
manner correct, an evil which muſt over- 
whelm a whole nation in confuſion, ſnamo, 
.and miſery. By this plain-dealing Mr. 
Hobbes does fairly acknowledge, that there 
is in this ſort of government a malignity 
. which cannot be avoided, or in any manner 
Corrected, Theſe are the prevailing argu- 

E 


ments 
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ments which Mr. Hobbes uſes to make 
men in love with kingly power. | 
Tux ſecond is, that no man can deſervedly 
ſuffer, but ſuch as are known to their mo- 
narch, and ſuch as are remarkable for emi- 
nent charges; and not all theſe, but ſuch as 
are poſſefled of what he defires to enjoy: 
therefore, they that will lead a retired life are 
out of danger, be he what he will that reigns. 
Worth and innocence, Mr. Hobbes fays, will 
not in this ſituation protect a ſubject; but 
flight and obſcurity are the only Sing which 
can preſerve him: that for theſe reaſons, the 
moſt eminent charges of the ſtate mnſt be 
abandoned by the wiſe and virtuous. to 
thoſe deſperate people, whoſe mad defire 
of raiſing their fortunes, or their neceſ- 
ſities, incites them to run the hazard which 
attend theſe ſtations ; their principles being 
ſuch, as does not prevent their complying 
with the moſt unjuſt commands, or the 
moſt abſurd- meaſures. Mr. Hobbes far- 
ther adds, that the only probable ſecurity 
there is for ſafety, is to diſpoſſeſs yourſelf 
of every thing that is deſirable. This is 


Mr. Hobbes's deſcription of à regal go-—- 


vernment, which he has made more into- 
lerable 
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Jerable than his ſtate of nature, viz. every 
man at war with every/man ; for in this 
ſtate, ſtrength, prudence, and fortitude, 
may ſupport one ; flight and obſcurity 
is the laſt reſource ; but Mr, Hobbes can- 
not prove, that even flight and obſcurity 
will. fave a whole ſociety from the evils 
of his regal government. There are many 
objections to this aſſertion: 1ſt. Numbers 
of people may ſuffer before the diſpoſition 
of a bad monarch can be known, 2dly, It 
is not to be ſuppoſed, that ſuch a monarch 
would be left alone without ſociety, and 
the privilege of making uſe of his ſubjects 
for his ſtate, convenience and amuſement. 
I think Mr. Hobbes cannot propoſe this as 
a means to be taken only by a few; for 
that would he as if he was to ſay, that 
plague and famine were not evils, becauſe 
a ſmall number might eſcape them, 
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SHORT SKETCH, Be. 


Addreſſed to _— PA 0 LI. 


FARM withes for the fate of 
yourſelf and illuſtrious country- 
men, renowned Paoli are the 

motives that ſtimulate me to addreſs you 

on the important ſubject of Corſican li- 

berty. Free eſtabliſhments are ſubjects I 

have ſtudied with care; and the ſtrong 

rumors which prevail, that the Corſicans 
are going to eſtabliſh a republic, makes 
me addreſs you, as if this was the deter- 

mined 2 to . vou views were 
turned. 

Or all the various models of republics 
which have been exhibited for the in- 
ſtruction of mankind, it is only the demo- 
cratical ſyſtem, rightly ' balanced,” which 
can ſecure the virtue, liberty, and hap- 
pineſs of ſociety. In ſuch conſtructions 

1 alone 
2 
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alone are to * found impaſſable bars to 
vicious pre- eminence; and the active am- 
bition of man will ſtimulate him to attain 
excellence, where excellence can alone 
precure him diſtinction. The very nature 
of ſhviſh dependance and proud ſupe- 
riority are equally baneful to the virtues 
inherent in mankind: the firſt, by ſedu- 
lous attention and mean adulation to pleaſe | 
its maſter, undermines, and at laſt ſubdues, 
the innate generous principles of the fouh; 
and the fond delights of ſuperiority extin- 
guiſh all the virtues Which ennoble human 
nature, ſuck as ſelf · denial, general bene- 
volence, and the exalted. paſſion of far 
crificing private views to public bop» 
9 IG 

\ Paving: EPIC] to ncify the os: 
vantages accruing from a democratical re- 
public, I ſhall enter, firſt, into thoſe things 
eſſential to the proper form of this ſpecies 
of government; and, 2dly, into that part 
of the conſtitution which defends it from 
e | 

Ir is neceſſary to the proper form of 
this republic, that there ſhould be two or- 
ders in the ſtate, yiz. the ſenate and the 
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Tux firſt order is neceſſary, becauſe in 
a well-conftituted ſenate there is wiſdom ; 


and, if this order is prevented by proper 
. reſtraint from invading public liberty, they 
will be the ſureſt guardians of it. The 
ſecond order is neceflary, becauſe that, 
without the people have authority enough 
to be thus claſſed, there can be no liberty. 

Tur form of the republic being thus 
eſtabliſhed, let the debate be in the firſt 
order, viz. the ſenate ; and the reſult in 
the ſecond order, viz. the people, tho 
with the power of debating likewiſe. 

LET not the number of men that re- 
preſent the firſt order be above fifty, to 
prevent the confuſion which uſually ſprings 
from afſemblieg too numerous. Let the 

order of the people be repreſented by a 
certain number of men, not under two 
hundred and fifty, elected out of this 
order by the ſeveral diſtricts or cities into 
which this iſland may be divided. 

LET the generals, admirals, civil ma- 
giſtrates, and officers of every important 
poſt, be taken out of the ſenatorial. order, 
i. e. among thoſe who have held the rank 

of ſenators, with the privilege of having a 

| vote 
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vote in the ſenate during the time that they 
are in office, tho' not otherwiſe elected into 
that aſſembly. Let the power of electing 
theſe magiſtrates and officers be in the re- 
preſentative body. 

LET the ſenate; or its committee, meet 
thrice every week, or occaſionally, as. the 
neceſſity of their office requires. Let the 
repreſentatives of the people meet at ſtated - 
times; or occaſionally, as the neceſſity of 
their office requires. 

LET there be the power of. appeal from 
every court of juſtice to the ſenate, and 
then to the repreſentatives of the people. 
Lr the affairs of commerce, and all mat- 


ters relative to theſtate and executive powers 


of government, be determined by the repre- 
ſentative body, after they have been firſt de- 
bated in the ſenate; but let not the repreſen- 
tativę aſſembly have the power of determining 
peace and war, impoſing taxes, the making. 
and altering laws, till theſe ſubjects — | 
been firſt debated by the ſenate, and pro- 
poſed by. them to the collective body of the 
people. Let theſe propoſals be promulged 
a fortnight before the meeting of the repre- 


ſentatives towards the paſſing them; that 
the 
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| the people may have time to deliberate on 
them, and give what direQions they ſhall 
judge proper to their repreſentatives, 

Now, having ſettled what relates to the 
form and eſtabliſhed powers of the re- 
publie, we muſt conſider that part which 
defends it from corruption: 

Tuis muſt be conſidered under theſe 
two articles, viz. the rotation of all places 
of truſt, and the fixing the Agrarian on 

a proper balance. | 

Tur rotation of all the places of truſt 
is ſo ſtrong a preſervative againſt the decay 
of a republic, that the Roman conſtitution, 
tho' otherwiſe defective, might perhaps 
haye ſtood to this day, had the Romans 
never diſpenſed with that ſalutary ordi- 
nance. This diſpenſation was one of the 

fatal wounds, which hurried on its diſſo- 
lution in the very meridian of its glory. 
The prolongation of the commands of . 
Marius, Sylla, Pompey, and Czfar, were 
the means which its unnatural, and too 
much pampered citizens made uſe of to 
deſtroy it. The dowufal of this glorious 
republic has been a notable argument, 
with ſhallow politicians, againſt every con- 
5 F ſtitution 
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litution of this kind; but it ſerves wiſe 
legiſlators cautiouſly to avoid thoſe faults 


8 


vhich produced this fatal effect. 
Tux examination of the defective part 
of the Roman conſtitution will ſhew the 
importance of the ſecond article, viz. the 
fixing the Agrarian on a proper balance. 

Tat Agrarian of the Roman republic 
was never fixed on a proper balance: 
Brutus and Publicola either did not foreſee 
the evil that ſuch a neglect would produce, 
or, content with the glory they had ac- 
quired, left this atchicvement to ſucceeding | 
patriots. 

Bur this was the capital defect which 
brought this excellent fabric to decay; this 
vas the defect which the Gracchi made ſuch 

generous efforts to amend. Had they ſuc- 
ceeded in their attempt, the Böss re- 
public might have been as immortal as 
time itſelf; for, had the Agrarian been 

ever fixed on a proper balance, it muſt 
have prevented that extreme diſpropor - 
tion in the circumſtances of her citizens, 
which gave ſuch Weight of power to the 
ariſtocratical party, that it enabled them 


to ſubvert the fundamental principles 
of 
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of the government, and introduce thoſe 


innovations which ended in anarchy. Anar⸗ 


chy produced its natural effect, viz. ab- 
ſolute monarchy, Thus ended a govern- 


ment, whoſe ſalutary influence raiſed her 


citizens to a degree of perfection beyond. 
the powers of vulgar conception ; and thus 
ſucceeded a government, whoſe baneful 


influence debaſed its ſubjects to as low a 


ſtate of infamy, as that of the others had 
been great. and glorious, A due confi» 
deration of theſe effects will, I hope, 
make manifeſt the neceſſity of the rotation 
and proper Agrarian. There remains now 
to ſhew the beſt method of fixing theſe 
regulations, 

FissT, the rotation. Let the whole fe- 
nate be changed once in three years, by 
jo third part at a time yearly., Let the va- 
cant poſts be ſupplied from the body of 


the repreſentatives, by the election of "the 
| people. Let that body undergo the ſame 
rotation, and be ſupplied from the people. 

If any of the repreſentative members. 
ſhould be elected into the ſenate, that are 


not by the courſe of the rotation to go 
out of the repreſentative council, their 


3 places 
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| biaces muſt be ſupplied from the people, 
Let no member of either the ſenatorial 
or repreſentative body, be c capable of re- 
election under the ſpace of three years. 
Let the admirals, generals, civil ma- 


giſtrates, and all the officers of impor- 


tant poſts, lay down their commiſſion at 
che end of the year, nor be capable of - 
re-cleftion added” the aforeſaid time of 
probation. The rotation thus ſettled, we 
come to the ſecond CIO” viz. the 
roger Agrarian, 

LET the Agrarian be ſettled in fach 4 
manner, that the balance of land inclines 
in favor of the popular fide. To prevent tho 
alteration which time would make in this 
balance, let the landed and perſonal effects 
of every man be equally divided at his 
diſeaſe, between the males, heirs of his 
body; in default of ſuch heirs, between 

his male heirs in the firſt and ſecond de- 
gree of relationſhip. | | 

Ir any man during his life-time, by gift, # 
make a diſtribution of his eſtate or effects 
contrary to the meaning of this law ; let 
his heirs, by ſuit in the proper courts of 
juſtice, obtain a lawful diſtribution, and 


* 
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F let the penalty incurred by the offender be 


an immediate diſpoſſeſſion of his eſtate and 
effects to his lawful heirs. 


Lr no females be capable of inheriting . 


or bringing any dower in marriage. 

Tux proviſion for every female, who, 

| throogh any natural defect, is not a en 
of marriage, muſt be made by way of an- 


nuity by the male heirs neareſt of kin. 


Theſe, I think, are irreſiſtible bars to the 
alteration which time would otherwiſe 
make in the balance. 

It, the exigencies of the republic mould 
ever find it neceſſary to lodge the exe- 
cutive powers of government in the hands 
of one perſon, let there be a law made to 
limit it to one month, Let the repreſen- 


tative aſſembly have the power of nomi- 


nating the perſon, and continuing this com- 

mand from month to month, if the exi- 

gencies of the ſtate demands it ; but let 

not any one perſon be capable of I 
this office above a year. 

Tux remedy of a dictator ſhould never 

be made uſe of, but in the moſt deſperate 


l _ * indeed, it is not probable that 
ſuch 


fach a government mould ever be in a 
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fituation to want it. 8 
Tuls, renowned Paoli! is but the regs 


ſketch of that only form of government 


which is capable of proſerving dominion 
and freedom to the people. If a farther 


correſpondence on the ſame ſubject ſnould 


prove agreeable to you and your illuſtrious 


countrymen, I ſhall in my next treat at 
large 3 the militis, the police, the edu -- 


cation of youth, and other points neceſſary 


to good government, and the farther ſecu- 


rity of liberty. 

The neceſſfity of having an unreſtrained 
power lodged in ſome perſon, capable of 
the arduous taſk of feteling ſuch a govern- 


ment as the above deſcribed, is too viſible 
to need any recommendation; nor is it 


leſs ſo, that there is no perſon fo capable 


of this high ment as Signior Paoli, 


who, having long directed the councils of 
a brave people in the glorious ſtruggle for 
liberty, ſhould finiſh-his cafeer by king 
that liberty beneficial and permanent, 
This is an opportunity of immortalizing 

| yur name, renowned Paali! which few 
- MEN 
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men have had within their power, and 


fewer have had wiſdom enough to ſeize on, 
but rather through their folly. have turned 
it to diſgrace and infamy : but that you 
may be ranked among the e of 
mortals, with Timoleon, Lycurgus, Solon, 
and Brutus, is the ſincere wiſh of your 
great admirer and 28 humble 
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